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PREFACE 


The murders contained within these pages relate to 
crimes committed at a time when Rotherham was a 
growing industrial town, when murder was not the 
commonplace crime it often seems to be today. Poverty 
may bave been the expected lot of many living at the time 
these crimes took place, certainly, during the twenties and 
thirties but murder, despite the social deprivations 
prevalent in many of the communities around the town, 
was still so very rare. Probably that is why it attracted the 
greatest attention. 


People, no matter what their station in life, had a curious fascination 
assuaged only by the depth of reporting carried out by the press. In 
particular, the local press who carried word of every detail, not only of the 
crime itself, but of the investigation, the arrest, and almost verbatim coverage 
of court proceedings. 


Murder was certainly not the sanitised crime we have become used to in the 
latter half of the twentieth century. To people living over fifty years ago it 
represented what it truly is,a heinous crime. It also carried with it the 
ultimate penalty of execution. At that time I doubt many voices would have 
been raised in opposition, despite the fact that courts were not always 
equitable in the guilty verdicts they often produced. Perhaps it was this 
very thing, this almost gladiatorial contest between criminal and court that 
produced such avid interest. Or is it merely that we, as righteous human 
beings, have a fascination with the crime of murder? 


Whatever the attraction, the three crimes investigated in the following pages 
drew avid interest from all quarters. Each placed stressful burdens upon 
their attentive juries who knew well enough the enormity of the decisions 
they would have to make. Murder has never been so perilous a crime. 
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The Tin Trunk Murder 


The discovery of sixteen year old Irene Hart’s body 
huddled inside a tin trunk, hidden in the cupboard of ber 
bedroom, brought an unprecedented level of media 
attention to bear on her short life and violent death. For 
the police, it would launch the biggest manhunt ever seen 
in England and stretch their resources to the limit. In 
every sense this would become a very public crime. 


Irene lived in what was a typical two up, 
two down terrace on Hartington Street in 
Rotherham, sharing the house with her 
father Walter, stepmother Avice and her 
uncle by marriage, Ambrose Smith. 

General living conditions would certainly 
have been cramped but not unusual for the 
type of housing prevalent during the 
1930's. 


For Walter Hart, a bricklayer’s labourer 
with the Corporation’s Highways 
Department, it was his second matriage. 
Widowed in 1930, he had remarried in 
Trene Hart April 1931, some five years before the 
murder. The marriage cannot have been 


easy. Avice having spent much of her life caring for her brother Ambrose, a 
severely handicapped man, deaf, unable to use his arms and with a mental 
age of six; found little changed after she and Walter decided to marry. 
Ambrose was installed in an upstairs bedroom when she moved to 
Hartington Street. 


On the morning of 12th September 1936, Walter Hart left for work as usual 
at around 6.50 a.m. Avice, who was in the habit of rising with him, then 
locked him out of the house and returned to bed. It was 8 o’clock when 
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Irene went downstairs to the kitchen to prepare breakfast, calling her 
stepmother down around half an hour later. 


Breakfast over, Avice left to do her morning shopping. The time was nine- 
thirty. According to the story Avice later told police, Irene was not alone in 
the house. Sometime that morning Avices’s father, William Smith, had 
arrived, as he often did, and she had left the two of them in the kitchen. 
When she returned from her shopping trip it was to find Irene missing. 
According to her father, he had given Irene a &1 note and sent her off to buy 
a dress from the “Cosy Corner’,a nearby shop, adding that he did not think 
she would come back. There had possibly been some friction between the 
two women and Irene had apparently threatened to leave before. Avice 
seemed to have a sense of foreboding and talked of calling the police. Her 
father had no intention of being around if she did, and decided to leave. 
They both left the house at about the same time, he to go to Sheffield, she to 
try to find her stepdaughter. , 


On her way to the » Cosy Corner’ she was joined by Walter Hart returning 
home after his morning shift. After being appraised of what had taken place 
he decided to stay with her whilst she called at the shop. Irene had not 
been there that morning, nor had she visited friends, relations or 
neighbours. Returning to Hartington Street, Avice quickly checked to see if 
Irene’s long, blue overcoat was still hanging behind the pantry door. It was 
missing. Avice knew she would not have left the house without it. They 
were both now concerned. Going up to her bedroom, they found nothing 
missing but Avice did notice that the door to the clothes closet, a small 
cupboard in the corner of the room, was slightly ajar. Pulling open the door, 
she further noticed a series of dirty finger marks along the wall near to the 
loft opening in the ceiling. Walter Hart, having had his attention drawn 
toward it, then sensed a draught from the trapdoor, which was obviously not 
closed properly. Deciding to investigate further, he took a chair and, 
climbing up, forced open the small door and hoisted himself into the little 
attic room. 


Once inside, he found Irene’s long blue coat, a red dress she had been 
wearing that morning, a pair of knickers, a clean undervest, handbag and 
one glove. Finding nothing more, he climbed back through the small 
opening into the cupboard. It was then that he noticed the tin trunk. Kept 
inside the cupboard, it contained Irene’s childhood toys but what so caught 
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his eye was the fact that a number of those toys were scattered across the 
floor. Immediately suspicious, he and Avice discussed what they had seen 
and decided to inform the police. Walter, after taking Avice downstairs, left 
her alone in the kitchen where she was to await his return but, unable to 
contain her anguish, she returned to the bedroom and threw open the trunk 
lid. Huddled inside lay the body of Irene Hart. She had been strangled. 
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The Hatington Road Area from the 1935 Ordnance Survey map, with no. 52 indicated. 
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CHAPTER 2 


Detective Inspector Thompson was on the scene by early 
afternoon. He quickly organised a detailed search and 
examination of both the girl’s body and house. Only 
when she was being lifted from the trunk did it become 
evident that she had been strangled. A thin cord bad been 
coiled about the neck, tied off in a reef knot, then coiled 
about her a second time, this time being tied off using a 
granny knot. A gag had been placed inside her mouth, 
made up of old newspaper. Clearly, it had been an 
extremely brutal murder. 


rer : 7] Having ascertained very quickly who had been 
in the house that morning, police launched an 
immediate search for Avice Hart’s father, William 
Smith, if for no other reason than to eliminate 
him from their enquiries. On the face of it, he 
ought to have been relatively easy to locate. 


Certainly, the description they issued bears out 
this belief: 


‘Aged 67; Height 5ft 1lins; Well built; Fair 
complexion; No teeth; Lantern jaw; Abscess 
scar on left jaw; And may be wearing rimless 
William Smith glasses, When last seen be was wearing a 


raincoat, corduroy trousers and a dirty cap, and was carrying a 
breakfast can. His general appearance was dirty” 


Later that same week, after no progress had been made, this description was 
amended and more detail added to the facial element: 


“May have grey moustache, beavy, dark eyebrows and eyelashes 2 May 
have one tooth in bottom jaw, large ears 2 Prominent L shape scar on 
one cheek.” 


Clearly, one would imagine, not a man easily ignored. 


il 


On the 14th September, 
Rotherham’s Chief 
Constable, Mr R Hall, called 
in Scotland Yard. On that 
same evening, Chief 
Inspector Thompson and 
Sergeant Tasker, both ~ Yard 
men’, arrived to take over 
the case. After a thorough 
revision of all known facts, 
it was decided to bring 
Walter and Avice Hart back 
to the police station. Here 
they were subjected to 


further rigorous 
Removing the tin trunk from 52 Hartington Road questioning. 


Police contention can be easily imagined. Only three people in the house 
on the morning of the murder who were capable of committing that 
murder, the Harts and William Smith. Though other lines of enquiry certainly 
existed, the three main suspects had to be eliminated before these could be 
pursued effectively. 


What was gleaned from these further interviews with the Harts formed the 
basis around which the whole investigation was to revolve. It was quickly 
accepted that they had no involvement in Irene’s murder and the focus of 
their attention became Avice Hart’s father, William Smith. 


Far from being a casual visitor to the house that morning, it appeared he had 
been living there. He was not 67 but 62. In fact, for over four years he had 
been living for long periods in the Hart household. Obviously, the Harts had 
been a little economical with the truth, probably out of a misguided sense of 
loyalty. On the yoth September an appeal ‘was made on the ° wireless’ for 
information that would help in the investigation. On the 22nd four days 
later, Smith had become the only suspect in the crime. At midnight on that 
day, police forces throughout England and Wales simultaneously raided every 
known lodging house or * casual ward’, as they were referred to, in which it 
was thought he could have taken refuge. It was the largest police search in 
the history of British police. Yet it proved disappointing. 
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sOWILLIAM SMITH” 
STILL MISSING. 


All Britain’s Police Forces 


Assist in Search. 


COMB-OUT FROM JOHN O’ GROAT’S 
TO LAND’S END. 


NEW. FACTS IN TRAGIC 
STORY. 


Headline from the Rotherham Advertiser. 26 September 1936 


Following on from the abortive search came a new revelation. William 
Smith was an alias, one of many; his real name was Andrew Bagley. On 
October 15¢ police finally declared he was “wanted for murder”, and the 
public were told that he had been living, in secret, at 52 Hartington Road. 
Two days later the Rotherham Advertiser carried the first photograph of the 
man everyone was being asked to find. Hopes were raised that at last a 
breakthrough could be imminent. It was not to be, and the investigation 
began to stall, but, though little progress was being made, the police never 
stopped believing in his eventual apprehension. Their patience was finally 
rewarded on the 23rd October, six weeks after the murder, when a man 
using the name of Tommy King was arrested in a library at Hucknall, near 
Nottingham, The name proved to be false. By his own admission, he was 
Andrew Bagley. 
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CHAPTER 3 


After three brief appearances in court, the case against 
Andrew Bagley finally began in earnest, in Rotberbam, on 
the 12* November 1936. Despite heavy rain, queues bad 
been forming outside the courthouse for over two hours 
prior to the opening of proceedings, so intense was public 
interest. 


After an opening statement by Mr G R Paling, representing the police 
prosecution, in which the court was presented with a description of Irene 
Hatt, her antecedents and the house on Hartington Road, the public heard, 
for the first time, the circumstances surrounding the murder. 


Andrew Bagley, they were told, had been living in the house for long periods 
in absolute secrecy, believing himself to be a wanted man in connection 
with a number of debts incurred by his late wife. Hartington Road had 
become a refuge in which he felt safe, rarely leaving the house in daylight 
and always hiding in the pantry whenever visitors arrived. Over the last 
year he had been sleeping on the floor of Irene’s bedroom and strenuously 
denied any sexual impropriety. 


Bagley’s obvious knowledge of the workings of the house, its layout and 
routines, was paramount to the police case. Whoever murdered Irene Hart, 
they contested, had to possess this type of detailed knowledge. 


Walter and Avice Hart recounted for the court the events of the morning of 
12th September. There was little variance to the statement they had made to 
the police in their first interview almost eight weeks earlier, only now the 
police were in a position to use it to great effect against the defendant. It 
was their implicit belief that it could not have been a random killing. No- 
one, they contested, could have entered the house that morning and 
committed the murder in the manner it was discovered. Only someone who 
knew the house, as Andrew Bagley did, could have been the killer. 


Evidence was then produced to prove the theory the police had so 
diligently worked upon. 
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Plans of 52 and 54 Hartington Road showing the closet where the body was discovered. 


The cord that had been used to strangle Irene was found to have been part 
of a clothes line. A clothes line only used once a week, on a Monday. It was 
then coiled, placed at the bottom of a tub, and kept in the pantry. As the 
week progressed toward the next wash, dirty linen would be thrown on top, 
and all covered by an enamel bow! which acted as a lid. By his own 
admission, the pantry had been a favourite hiding place. 


The blue coat found in the attic was the only coat Irene would have worn if 
she were going out. Jt was always hung behind the door of the pantry. To 
create the illusion of her having left the house, that coat had to be moved. 
The murderer had to know to move it and where to find it. Only Bagley 
would have such knowledge. 


The door to the cupboard in which the tin trunk was kept was extremely 
difficult to open. It required the use of a knife to prise it away from the 
door jamb. Such a knife, retained for the same purpose, was kept in a 
drawer in the kitchen. On the day Irene was murdered it was found in her 
bedroom. Why, police argued, use that particular knife? Why not some other 
knife from the drawer? Again, the routine of the house was being 
maintained. The killer was so familiar with the things around him that it was 
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an automatic response to use that knife for the purpose of opening the 
cupboard door. Again, the finger pointed at Bagley. 


The evidence continue to mount. The shoes Irene had worn that morning 
had been recovered from a hiding place beneath loose floorboards in her 
bedroom. Above the floorboards was a makeshift bed used by Bagley. 


All fingerprints about the crime scene had been eliminated, except for three 
found on the enamel bowl, the one used as a lid for the linen tub. They 
belonged to Andrew Bagley. 


It was all damning stuff but Bagley was not about to put his hands up to 
murder, even though he appeared to fit all aspects of the profile so carefully 
built up by police. It was his strong contention that someone had been to 
the house on the morning of the murder - someone Irene knew well. 


According to his testimony, she had become involved with a young man he 
knew only asTom. Furthermore, she had received two letters from this 
young man, the first on August 28th 1936, requesting Irene to meet with him 
the following Saturday; the second, on 10th September, making another 
arrangement to meet on the day she died. According to the story he told to 
the court, it was this letter which caused her to leave the house that 
morning. He was quite explicit about the arrangement contained within the 
pages he had read: 


“Saturday morning at 9.30 at the Cosy Corner.” 


This letter, he insisted, was given to him in the presence of his daughter, 
Avice, an allegation she strenuously denied, but Bagley was adamant. It was 
also his contention that there had been other letters, all from this same man, 
all of which he had seen. Tom, he asserted, was no passing fancy. Irene 
supposedly told him they intended to marry at Christmas, move out of 
Hartington Road, and go to live with her grandmother. On the morning of 
her murder, Bagley told the court she had gone to the “Cosy Corner’ as the 
letter had requested, both returning to the house at approximately 10 a.m. 
Unable to hide in the pantry, as was his usual habit, he hid in the front room. 
From this vantage point he could hear, but not see, what took place. 
Claiming he heard the man referred to as Tom leave at around 10.30 a.m. 
and, presuming Irene was with him, he returned to the kitchen, where he 
remained until Avice Hart arrived home at 11 o’clock. He only left the house 
when it became clear Irene was not home and there was a possibility of 
police involvement, something he felt sure would cause his arrest for debt. 
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The story was torn apart by the prosecution. It was, they maintained, 
nothing but pure fabrication. There followed a series of witnesses whose 
sole purpose was to discredit Bagley’s version of events. 


Irene Wood, who helped to run the “Cosy Corner’, told the court that Irene 
Hart had not visited the shop at any time on the morning she died. 


Mary Evans, whose garden backed on to 52 Hartington Road, had been 
feeding fowls that morning, and had been outside almost continually from 6 
a.m. From her vantage point overlooking the Harts, anyone going in or out 
of that house would have been seen by her. She saw no-one. 


Twelve-year-old Charles Smith was building a bonfire that morning between 
7.20 a.m. and 11.30 a.m. Again, he too overlooked the Hart household and 
once again he had seen no-one. 


Finally, the elusive Tom. Exhaustive police investigations had failed to locate 
the letters purported to have been written by him; anyone-who knew of 
him, or anyone who employed him. In short, it was their contention that the 
man had never existed but his very involvement in the story Bagley had told 
became the mechanism by which the police proved their case. 


According to Dr P L Collinson, who had carried out the post mortem, and Dr 
P L Sutherland, who had examined the stomach contents, Irene Hart had 
died sometime between 10 a.m. and 11 a.m. Accepting Bagley’s statement as 
accurate and he had made no mention of Irene and Tom going upstairs, then 
Irene must have been alive at 10.30 that morning. The only person left in 
the house at that time capable of murder was Bagley himself. He was duly 
committed for trial at Leeds. 
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CHAPTER 4 


The trial, presided over by Mr Justice Goddard, opened on 
the 30th November 1936. If Andrew Bagley was to remove 
the spectre of the gallows, this was his final opportunity. 
Unfortunately for bim, he could offer nothing new by way 
of either evidence or witnesses. 


Little was produced which had not already been aired in Rotherham. The 
manner of its delivery would prove the deciding factor. Mr J Willoughby- 
Jardine, prosecuting for the Crown, proved extremely able in that particular 
area. He took the jury of ten men and two women through the events of 
the murder with great precision, building slowly the police conviction, as 
had been heard at the earlier hearing, that whosoever murdered Irene Hart 
knew not only the layout of the house but also its routines. 


He spent a great deal of time discussing the rope found around her neck, 

emphasising carefully: the location of the washing line from which it had 

been cut and the washing day routine; the trapdoor which led into the loft, 

the knife used to open the cupboard door; the fingerprints; the blue coat. 

And so it went on. Andrew Bagley, without doubt, according to the Mr Justice Goddard 
prosecution, fitted the profile of the killer. There was little defending 

counsel, ably conducted by Mr Hylton-Foster, could do. 


On the second day, Bagley was called to give his evidence. This was the last Mr Hylton Fraser: 


chance to protest his innocence. It was not a very salutary experience. 
Recalling the events of Saturday morning, 12th September, he again insisted 
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“I saw them through the pantry window. I could 
see up to the waists. The girl came in first and the 
man followed her. I had never seen the man 
before.” 


“Did you want him to know you were in 
Rotherham?” 


“No” 
“Did you see his face?” 
“No” 


“After some time, did someone go out of the 
house?” 


“Yes, they went out at 10.30 as near as I can say.” 


“Up to the time of their going out, had you moved 
from the front room?” 


“No, I was still there” 


“During that time, had you heard anybody come 
downstairs?” 


“Yes, | heard them come downstairs.” 


“Do you mean you heard two people come 
downstairs?” 


“Yes” 


“Was the next person to come in the house your 
daughter?” 


Irene left the house around 9.30 a.m. Only this time, when he told the jury a 
of her returning with the elusive Tom, he stated that they both went up to The answers Bagley gave to the last two questions undoubtedly hanged him. 
her bedroom. The exchange of dialogue at this point is worth noting: ‘ Mr Justice Goddard realised immediately the implication of what he was 


Mr Hylton-Foster: “Did Irene come back to the house that morning?” 


telling the court. If Irene was alive at 10.30 a.m. he could be the only 


person left in the house capable of killing her. Regardless of anything else 


“Yes, possibly a little before or after 10 o’clock’” 


1 stated in the court that day, this one fact, which came tumbling from his 


“Was she alone?” own lips, could not fail to find him guilty, and it did not. At 2.30 p.m. the 


“No, there was a man with her.” 


death. 
“What was the first you saw of them?” 
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jury brought in the anticipated verdict and Andrew Bagley was sentenced to 


£9 
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It is clear from the evidence produced that Andrew Bagley had committed 
murder on that Saturday morning back in September 1936 but the motive 
for the killing was never firmly established. 


Certainly there was a possible sexual connotation. Evidence was found to 
show intercourse had taken place on more than one occasion, though not 
on the day of the murder, and not necessarily with Bagley. Also, there was 
jealousy. Irene did have boyfriends, as any normal sixteen-year-old does 
today. Evidence was produced at the trial to show Andrew Bagley as a 
jealous man. He had on occasion shown a strange anger at her 
relationships. Both could have been contributory factors in her death. Yet 
the police, quite sensibly, never put great store on either, concentrating 
instead upon the killer being a man familiar in every respect with the 
workings of the house, regardless of motive, and Bagley fit the profile to 
perfection. . 


The intriguing ~Tom’ was never discovered. The only facts brought to the 
court were brought there by Andrew Bagley himself, namely that ~Tom’ had 

connections with the RAF and came from the Wellgate district of A T R | L 0 G Y 0 F 
Rotherham. Letters supposedly written by him Bagley eventually admitted 


burning because Irene had not wanted anyone to know of her affair. 

After the verdict, Bagley waited twelve days before lodging an appeal. Duly 

heard on 25th January 1937, it was dismissed as “a waste of time”, execution : : 
being carried out on the 7th February. According to his brother, John Bagley, ; F 


there was no doubt the verdict was correct. In an interview he gave to the 
Rotherham Advertiser three days later, he said: 


“He killed the girl but be did not know it.” / he | echn ical 
The reason apparently was that Andrew Bagley was insane, a point of view 


the court did not share. 
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The Technical College Murders 


A visit by the Princess Royal would normally be 
accompanied by banner headlines, photographs and 
cheering crowds, particularly in 1959. Yet ber visit to 
Rotherham on the 7th April that year, though enormously 
successful, gained precious few plaudits from the press and 
was greatly overshadowed by a tragic double murder in the 


very building that bad, earlier in the day, played so eloquent , 


a host to so royal a personage. Crimes of passion hold little 
sway with English courts, but for the press they can be 
regarded as manna from heaven. Certainly this one gave an 
added dimension to the visit of high ranking royalty 


Twenty-one-year old Joyce Moran, the girl 
with the “golden smile”, as the newspapers 
would later portray her, was filing away the 
day’s work. It was 7.30 p.m; her boyfriend, 
Neil Saxton, had arrived only a few minutes 
earlier to take her the three miles home on 
his motorbike, something he had begun to 
do more regularly as their relationship 
deepened. Standing inside the entrance hall 


her office through the open serving hatch 
she used as a reception area for students and 
visitors. They had been meeting since 
Joyce’s twenty-first birthday party back in 
Joyce Moran November 1958, 


Bernard Walden was assistant lecturer in physics, a post he had held for two 
years. At 6.45 p.m. that night he had begun the last in a series of lectures. 
For the students it was to be nothing more than revision; for their teacher it 
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was to be the last course he would teach at the 
college. He had accepted a new post at 
Barnsley and would leave at the end of the 
spring term. At around half-past seven he was 
asked by one of the students if he could 
provide examination papers from previous 
years and he left the classroom to retrieve the 
relevant papers from a downstairs locker. En 
route, he exchanged a few words with a fellow 
teacher, walked through the main reception 
where Joyce talked animatedly with her 
boyfriend, and into the locker room. 


Seconds later he was back in the main hallway, 
not with the relevant papers, but with a gun. 

Bemnand Walden Taking deliberate aim, he pointed the weapon 

at Neil Saxton’s back and fired once. Without 

pausing he walked quickly past the body, threw open the office door, and 
fired three more shots into Joyce Moran as she stood staring at the open 
hatchway. Realising she was still alive, he calmly walked over to where she 
lay and fired four more bullets into her prone body. Then, and still unseen, 
he walked out of the building where students, alerted by the gunfire, saw 
him walk calmly toward the car park, with the gun in his hand. 


Mr Teal, the lecturer Walden had briefly spoken to, heard the shots whilst in 
the library and ran quickly back toward the reception office. He found Neil 
Saxton bleeding badly but still alive. Only when he ran into the open office 
to ring for the police did he realise Joyce had also been a victim. There was 
nothing he could do, and she died before help could get to her. Neil Saxton 
lived a little longer, dying shortly afterwards in hospital. 


Police were on the scene within minutes and established very quickly that 
Bernard Walden was to be their only suspect. What they could not have 
known was just how difficult it would be to find him. The Chief Constable 
of Rotherham, Mr C E Cotton, took charge of the case from the outset, and 
forces throughout the country were put on alert. First sightings came from 
Edenbridge in Kent, but proved to be of little consequence, and it was not 
until 9th April, two days after the shootings, that the first positive lead 
turned up. Walden’s car was found abandoned in Leeds. 
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Inside were found three handguns - a .22 and .45 Webley automatic, and a 
Luger. These, along with a .22 Webley and a .22 BSA Martini rifle recovered 
from his lodgings, were sent for forensic tests. The results, when they came 
back, were not unexpected. The Luger had been used as the murder 
weapon. 


Rotherham Technical College in the 1950’s. The room where Joyce Moran was shot is immediately to 
the right of the main entrance. 


Whilst all this was ongoing, police received a series of possible sightings, the 
first coming from Irish police. A beat constable claimed to have seen 
Walden in Dublin. The Irish connection was just what police had feared. 
They had known from the outset that Walden appeared to have fled with 
his passport. All ports and air terminals had been notified and closed against 
him, leaving passage to the Irish mainland as a real possibility. The Irish 
police quickly launched a search of all Dublin hotels and lodging houses. 


Meanwhile, nearer home, a further sighting came from cleaners at Elsecar 
Main Colliery, where a man who fitted the circulated description had tried 
to obtain food. Police were not convinced and within twenty-four hours the 
line of enquiry had petered out. 
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By the 14th April, the search in Ireland had been 
extended to the Wicklow mountains where the body of a 
man, thought to be Walden, had been discovered. For a 
while it seemed the case would come to an abrupt and 
unsatisfactory end but further identification evidence 
declared Bernard Walden to be far from dead. Then, on 
April 19th, exploring the possibility that he could have 
somehow evaded the various security measures in force at 
airports around the country, police requested help from 
Interpol. The investigation was beginning to stall. 

Four days later it all changed. On 
the 23rd April came a report 
from Surrey police that Walden 
had been clearly identified 
attempting to book a room in the 


‘Clavadel Hotel’ in Guildford, and 
he was mobile, driving a Ford 
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=. " Anglia car. During the 

wer A intervening three weeks of the 
investigation, police had built up 
an impressive portfolio about 
Bernard Walden, particularly of 
his knowledge of various towns and cities. They were aware that over the 
last twenty or so years he had lived for long periods in Bournemouth, 
Oxford, Cambridge and Guildford. They had always believed it possible that 
he would return to one of them. Guildford therefore became the centre of a 
major manhunt. 
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Pathologist Dr. David Price at work at the crime scene 


Yet for all the manpower employed by the various departments of the 
police force, it revealed nothing. The sighting was eventually discredited and 
the search called off. 


The breakthrough, after a further fruitless week of dogged enquiries, finally 
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came not in Guildford, but in Reading. At 1 a.m. on the Ist May, a local beat 
bobby stumbled across a man sleeping on a park bench in Forbury Gardens, 
beside him, a shotgun. The man gave his name as Bernard Hugh Walden. 


Bernard Walden leaves Reading Police Station for return to Rotherham 


News of his arrest spread quickly through the town, shock being rapidly 
replaced by local anger. Walden, it seemed, was to be met by a hostile 
crowd that had begun to gather outside Frederick Street Police Station 
immediately his imminent arrival was known. This was an anxious time; 
feelings were running high. To bring Walden into the town by car, as had 
been originally planned, was no longer possible. Prudently, it was decided to 
take him instead to the police training school at Moorgate. Here, on the 
outskirts of Rotherham, he was quickly bundled into the relative safety of a 
police van, before being brought the final mile or so to the cells. Any 
anticipated disorder was avoided when the crowd failed to realise the van’s 
occupant until it was too late. 


Bernard Walden was thirty-three years old. Born in Bournemouth, he had 
contracted polio at an early age, which had left him with a slight limp. A 
graduate of Oxford, where he attained a third class honours degree, he 
moved to Rotherham in 1957. He was known locally as a quiet, reserved 
man whose cultured, well-spoken manner emphasised his middle class 
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upbringing. He had befriended Joyce Moran shortly after taking up his post 
at the Technical College. She, in turn, in recognition possibly of what she 
saw as loneliness, introduced him to her family. From that point on he 
became a regular visitor to the Moran household, often taking the family, or 
Joyce, on trips out in his car on Sundays. As the weeks went by, he became 
more and more infatuated with her, believing, no doubt, that the relationship 
they were developing was far more meaningful than in reality it proved to 
be. In fact, there is no evidence that Joyce ever viewed his attentions as 
anything other than that of a friend and work colleague. Guns were his only 
other interest. He joined the local rifle club shortly after his arrival in the 
town, where he was known to be an accomplished marksman with both 
rifle and handgun. Choosing such a weapon to commit murder was not 
therefore so out of character. 


Possibly Joyce was drawn to him through his interest in religion, real or 
otherwise. Born into a Catholic household, she would no doubt have found 
his religious views of interest, particularly as Joyce was part of a strong 
religious community herself. But clearly, Bernard Walden was not all he 
seemed. Violence had not been uncommon in his life. In 1949 he had been 
convicted of attacking a boy with a poker. For years he carried a flick knife 
wherever he went, and in the glove compartment of his car there was 
always a .45 revolver. Clearly there was a darker side to his character. 


On 5th May 1959 he was remanded into custody and refused any legal aid 
because he owned £50, something he would do on five more consecutive 
occasions. Not until 2nd June did committal proceedings finally get under 
way. For Walden they were merely a formality. No effective defence could 
be mounted that would have avoided the eventual trial. Thirty-three 
witnesses were used to aid the police case. None could equal the 
eloquence and damning indictment produced by Dr E M MacKenzie Barclay, 
Head of Forensic Science at Harrogate. The verbal reconstruction he 
produced before the court, describing the cold and calculated manner in 
which the murders were carried out, was devastating. 


After being committed for trial in Leeds, Walden was placed under intense 
scrutiny by court appointed psychiatrist, Dr Ballantine. In his opinions, as 
presented before the trial jury, Walden was “a chronic paranoiac who 
claimed the right to kill if necessary”. Furthermore, according to his 
testimony, Walden had told him that it had not been his intention to murder 
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Neil Saxton, only to paralyse him from the waist down. About Joyce, he said: 


“Joyce and I had a short boliday together and when I asked ber if she 
would marry me she laughed at me. I could have killed ber then. 
That was the first nail in ber coffin.” 


The statement proved to be the first nail in his own. The jury took just 
fifteen minutes to return a guilty verdict. Under the 1957 Homicide Act, 
murder by shooting carried an automatic death sentence. After a final, 
unsuccessful appeal to the House of Lords on August 8th, Bernard Walden 
was executed at Leeds Prison. 


A TRILOGY OF 


MURDER 


The Murder of 
Lizzie Sherratt 
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The Murder of Lizzie Sherratt 


CHAPTER | 


The 25th July 1925 was a hot, cloudless day. For twenty- 
five year old Alfred Bostock it went unnoticed. Standing 
quietly in the dock of Leeds Assize Court, he was more 
intent upon listening to Mr Justice Finlay as be 
pronounced upon him the sentence of death. The small 
group of senior policemen, who had waited almost three 
months for a guilty verdict they had always known would 
be in doubt, gave'a concerted sigh of relief 


The verdict against Alfred Bostock was for 
the brutal murder of a woman he had 
known since he was sixteen years old, 
Lizzie Maud Sherratt. Yet the evidence 
supporting his conviction was, in the 
main, only circumstantial. Indeed, his very 
presence in the dock could be argued to 
have been nothing short of fortuitous, at 
least for the police. 


Their contention from the outset had 
been that Bostock, a family man, had, over 
the previous year, embarked upon an illicit 
affair with Lizzie; an affair so secret no 
witnesses had been found to substantiate 
the theory. Yet, they contested, it was this 
illicit relationship which had caused Lizzie 
to become pregnant, and precipitated her murder by Bostock in order to 
prevent scandal, beating her to death on the banks of the River Don, near 
Rotherham. No other suspect was ever questioned; his arrest in peculiar 


Alfred Bostock 


circumstances being effected within an hour of the part-submerged body 
being found. Clear-cut? So it seemed. Yet the policemen sitting in the 
courtroom on that July day knew well enough that believing something to 
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be true and proving that truth had been extremely difficult. 


The links between Bostock and Lizzie Sherratt were somewhat tenuous. It 
had been the police contention that the two of them had been lovers, 
arranging secret meetings throughout the early months of 1925. Where they 
met was never known, but how the meetings were arranged certainly was, 
or so it seemed from evidence produced at the trial. They wrote to each 
other quite openly. On the 3rd May 1925, Bostock met Lizzie in Rawmarsh, 
near Rotherham, only a mile or so from where he lived with his wife and 
family. Why, was pure conjecture. But at some time during that meeting he 
brutally murdered her. On the face of it the cause was clear-cut. The motive 
- she was eight months pregnant - enough to build a substantial, even if 
circumstantial, case. Yet questions raised at the time still remain 
unanswered. 
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Bostock was not the surname with which be had been 
christened. Born in Barnsley, not surprisingly into a 
mining family, bis real name was Davis. Orphaned as a 
young child, he and his brother had been rescued from the 
questionable care of the Barnsley Guardians by their 
uncle and aunt. Brought to live in Rotherham, they 
settled into a small row of stone terraced houses, known 
locally as Aldwarke Cottages, near Parkgate. Whether bis 
childhood was happy or not is unknown. Certainly it 
would have been poor, but not necessarily deprived. 


During his teens he worked for a while at Parkgate Steel Works, joining the 
army, along with thousands of other young men, in 1918. But he was never 
posted to the battlefields of Europe. Instead, he was sent to police the 
escalating violence in Ireland, returning once more to Rotherham in 1920. 


The first known association with Lizzie 
Sherratt was sometime during 1916, when 
he was sixteen years old. The two formed 
a relationship that lasted some two years, 
just how serious is not known. According 
to the story he told in court, he made no 
attempt to rekindle the friendship upon his 
return from Ireland, though he certainly 
knew of her whereabouts. It was January 
1925 before the two of them met again, or 
at least, that is what he told the court. 


According to Bostock, some time during 


that month he received a letter from Lizzie 


Elizabeth Sherratt 


suggesting a meeting - a meeting for no 
other purpose than to discuss old times. He maintained throughout his 
incarceration and subsequent trial that it was never more, denying any other 
meetings until the day of her murder on 3rd May the same year. This is 
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certainly untrue. Confirmed as such in a contradictory piece of testimony 
given before Rotherham West Riding Magistrates during his explanation as to 
why the two met on the day she died, he went on to say: “I bave only been 
intimate with her during the last two months. I don’t know if she bas 
gone with anyone else.” 


Use of the word “intimate” does not necessarily convey the modern 
meaning. Seventy years ago it’s meaning would have been more ambiguous. 
Yet it does confirm a relationship of sorts. This was not the only time he 
would allude to so important a fact. Indeed, throughout his whole trial, he 
strenuously denied any involvement with Lizzie, platonic or otherwise. 


Initially, Bostock argued that when he met her on that Sunday evening it had 
not been pre-arranged, merely two people meeting by chance. They had 
talked together for no more than ten minutes. Lizzie told him she was on 
her way to meet a friend, Rose Flint, at Moorgate, and the meeting ended. 
The statement made shortly after his arrest, to Sergeant Shaw, emphasises 
this point: 


“I left home about 7 p.m. I spoke to Raymond Grisdale at the wall 
and then went to Aldwarke Pit, up Barber Lane, through the Hospital 
Fields to Rawmarsh. I met this girl at the Cricket Field and stood 
talking five to ten minutes. I asked ber where she was going and she 
said to Moorgate to see her friend. We got to Goosebutt Street where 
the poles are over the road. She said she was going to catch a tram. I 
went down the new road. That would be about 7.30 p.m. or 7.40 p.m. 
I did not see her again. I went into Parkgate to the Rail Mill Inn. I got 
there about eight o’clock, stayed and had a drink or two until nine 
o’clock. There were about fifteen in the room, I was served by a 
young woman. I left about 9.10 p.m. or 9.15 p.m. I went to my 
mother’s on Foljambe Street and got here about 9.30 p.m.” 


He claimed no knowledge of the murder until Monday morning, 4th May, 
when Ada and Mary Ann Sherratt, sisters-in-law to Lizzie, arrived at his home. 
What brought the two women was a letter found in a coat belonging to 
Lizzie. The letter, from Bostock, was simply signed “Alf”. The only Alf they 
knew of was Alfred Bostock, and in their frantic search to find Lizzie, missing 
at that time for over fourteen hours, they arrived on his doorstep to try to 
ascertain whether or not he knew her whereabouts. 
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Police-Inspt. Helliwell and Detec.Sgt. Shaw who figured prominently in investigating the 
a stroy of the tragedy. 


After listening to their story of a search that had been ongoing throughout 
the night, he agreed to join them. By late morning, they all knew a body had 
been found in the River Don. Police asked them to go to Kilnhurst Mortuary 
to make a formal identification. Upon arriving at about 2 p.m., Bostock 
immediately identified it as that of Lizzie Sherratt, even though the face was 
covered. Detective Sergeant Shaw, who was present at the time and had 
some knowledge of the meeting that had taken place the previous night, 
had no hesitation in arresting him on suspicion of murder. 


From that point on, suspicion never fell on anyone else. Systematically, 
Bostock’s story was dismantled piece by piece. Even the absence of blood 
on any of his clothing would carry little weight in his defence. 
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CHAPTER 3 


Qn the 20th May 1925, Alfred Bostock was arraigned 
before the Rotherham West Riding Magistrates, charged 
with the “wilful murder of Elizabeth Maud Sherratt”. He 
pleaded not guilty. 


Public Prosecutor, Mr G C Peevor, presented the police case to a packed 
courtroom; a strong, though mainly circumstantial case, covering four 
specific areas, whilst the defence was undertaken by Mr Keith Addis. Firstly, 
the link between Bostock and Lizzie had to be established. This was 
certainly the most difficult part of their case. They.needed to show that 
both had been involved.in a long-standing affair, an extremely secret affair 
begun some time late in 1924 and continued throughout the first four 
months of 1925. 


A number of the men with whom he worked were brought into court. All 
testified that he had, on several occasions, discussed with each of them an 
ongoing relationship, these discussions all taking place over the previous 
three months. According to the evidence they gave, Bostock had seemed to 
be heavily involved with a local woman and the woman was pregnant. 
Furthermore, they contended he had made threats against her, the last being 
made on 2nd May, twenty-four hours before the murder. Yet none could 
name the woman, nor did any of them have knowledge of a relationship 
during 1924. It was an avenue which proved little, yet tantalised. 
Prosecution argued that for Bostock to have alluded in any way to an affair 
involving himself, was tantamount to guilt. But Bostock insisted this guilt 
was misplaced. He had been involved in an affair in the past and as a result 
fathered an illegitimate child. The child had subsequently died, and it was 
this affair, accepted by the court, to which he had often referred during 
various conversations amongst his workmates. It was not an argument 
accepted by the presiding magistrates. 


The second area to be examined was his version of events on the night of 
the murder. Here, the prosecution was able to mount a serious threat to 
Bostock’s defence, testimony being called from a variety of eye witness 
accounts that placed him at or near the murder scene. 
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Ernest Maxwell of Green Lane, Rawmarsh, who knew both the defendant 
and Lizzie Sherratt, told the court he had seen both of them together on that 
Sunday night, walking toward Roundwood Fields, the direction they would 
certainly have taken had they intended to walk near the river. Ernest 
Charlesworth and Nellie Shaw, out walking that night, witnessed the two 
meeting at around 7.30 p.m. Arthur Hill and Harry Webb saw them still 
together at about 8.50 p.m. walking along a footpath near Kilnhurst that 
would take them alongside the river. David Squires saw them later still, 
standing beside railings separating the path from the River Don. Samuel 
Barran, mate on a keel (flat bottomed boat) saw them at the same spot. 


This was all damning evidence, if taken at face value; but when closely 
examined, most of it falls apart. 


Ernest Charlesworth’s evidence is the only piece of irrefutable testimony. 
He had known Bostock for eighteen years, and what he described was never 
at variance with Bostock’s own version of the meeting. As for the others? 


Ernest Maxwell, whilst able to identify the clothes worn by Lizzi, could not, 
in any way, describe those of the man she was with, strange if he saw 
events so clearly. 


Arthur Hill and Harry Webb were even less convincing. They passed within 
twenty yards of the couple they claimed were Bostock and Lizzie Sherratt. 
Hill confirmed the man to be the defendant, yet Webb stated: “His cap was 
over bis eyes and his head bent, as if be did not want to be recognised.” 
Only some time later did he finally agree with Arthur Hill’s identification. 


David Squires was only able to identify Bostock by his build, admitting in 
court that he never saw the face. 


The story told by Samuel Barras, the boatman, borders upon the ridiculous. 
On Monday, 4th May, he was taken to Rotherham police station to attempt 
an identification from an eight-man line-up. It took two attempts. After first 
choosing the wrong man, he was allowed a second attempt. After finally 
picking out Bostock, he told police: “This looks most like the man I saw, 
but I am not sure about it.” He was more certain in court! 


Yet whilst all these witnesses gave little added weight to the prosecution 
case, the total lack of contrary evidence so needed by the defence to 
corroborate Bostock’s alibi proved more damning. It will be remembered 
that he had clearly stated leaving Lizzie after some fifteen minutes and 
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walking out alone to the Rail Mill Inn, arriving some time between 8 and 9 
p.m. The only barmaid who could have served drinks to him that night was 
Lilian Prince, and she knew him well. But her evidence proved extremely 
damaging. At no time during the night had she seen him in the pub. 
Corroboration for what she told the court came from licensee, George 
Turner. 


A further damning indictment came from an unlikely source, Bostock’s wife 
and mother-in-law. Bostock had contended that after leaving the Rail Mill 
Inn he had arrived at his in-laws at about 9.30 p.m. Both women testified 
the time to be nearer 10.15 p.m. They were able to be reasonably precise 
because Bostock’s father-in-law had left for work at ten o’clock that night, 
before Bostock had arrived at the house. These two facts proved 
insurmountable. 


The fourth and final act came in the form of a Series of letters, the only 
tangible evidence pointing toward any sort of relationship obtained by the 
police. The manner in-which they were presented to the court added 
credence to the prosecution case even though the story they purported to 
tell was purely speculative. So crucial did they become that it is certain 
they were paramount in the decision reached by the presiding magistrates 
to commit Alfred Bostock to trial. From the minute they were produced it 
became impossible for the defence to mount any credible argument against 
the motive they appeared to support. 
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Three letters, all written by Bostock, were produced in 
court, along with testimony regarding others he claimed 
to have seen or have knowledge of: In themselves they 
proved little. It was the interpretation of their content 
proffered by the prosecution which had serious 
ramifications for the defence counsel. 


The letter referred to by Bostock in his own story as having been received 
by himself in January 1925 was never found. Yet it was the police 
contention that this:was the letter which set in motion a series of events, 
culminating in murder. But, according to Bostock, it was nothing more than 
an innocent request by Lizzie Sherratt to meet and discuss old times. 


Police never accepted his explanation. They argued, with some justification, 
that Lizzie would have been some four months pregnant by January. If 
Bostock was the father, it could not have been as innocent as he claimed. If 
he was not, why meet at all? Surely, the argument ran, it was to remind him 
of his responsibilities towards herself and her baby. What happened next 
reinforced this argument. 


In late March or early April Alfred Bostock’s mother received an anonymous 
letter. Though this letter never appears to have been produced in court, its 
contents were reproduced from an interview he gave to Detective Sergeant 
Shaw shortly after his arrest: 


“Dear Mrs Bostock, 


Will you tell your son, Alfred, to come up and save further 
trouble. I should not have bothered you if I had known bis address. 


+ 


One who knows.” 


Bostock believed the letter to have been written by Lizzie Sherratt. The 
implication is obvious, and the furore it caused can be easily imagined. It 
prompted him to write three very crucial letters in an attempt to set up a 
meeting. These were all found after the murder, and subsequently read to 
the court. Placing them in chronological order is difficult; only one retained 
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a postmark: 17th April 1925. Neither the police nor prosecuting counsel 
made any purposeful attempt to fit them into any sort of meaningful 
timescale. Only what is reproduced below as the second letter, did they 
claim matched events. If one accepts the dated letter as being the first, 
which is likely, they form a sequence of events which firmly tie him to the 
murder. 


17,4,1925 
Dear Lizzie 


I want to see you on Saturday night at 9 o’clock at the bottom 
of Corporation Street. That is a little further on from where you get on 
the car.” 


It is highly probable this was written shortly after receipt of the anonymous 
letter. The meeting, according to Bostock’s testimony, did not take place. It 
led on to the second letter: 


“Dear Lizzie 


Could you possibly be at the bottom of Green Lane on Monday 
at 7 o'clock? I want to see you, so don’t forget. If you cannot come 
drop a line to Parkgate Iron and Steel Works. It will find me. I would 
like to see you. 


So long 
Alf 
PS. Bring this letter with you as I have something to show you.” 

This letter was used by the prosecution to great effect, claiming the 
postscript could have only one meaning: to enable him to recover damning 
evidence after he had murdered her. This of course totally ignores the fact 
that the meeting was to be on a Monday, not Sunday which was the day she 
died. Under questioning by Mr Roddis he stated that the meeting never took 
place, not due to a failing on his part, simply because Lizzie did not turn up. 


The third letter, which seems more likely to have brought about the 
meeting, was found under Lizzie Sherratt’s mattress: 


“Dear Lizzie 


I want you to meet me at the bottom of Green Lane at 7.30 p.m. 
on Sunday night, and when you arrange to meet me don’t forget and 
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go strolling with another friend. I saw you about 8.45 so don’t forget. 
I shall come Fields way. 


AL’ 
Bostock had never denied such a meeting. What seems to place this as the 
crucial letter responsible for that meeting is the account he gave of 
movements that night. In the statements made shortly after his arrest, 
detailed earlier, he is very precise about the route he took to Rawmarsh, 
through “Hospital Fields”, which seems to match the route outlined in the 
letter. But do any of these letters prove the existence of an affair? The 
simple answer is “no”. None of the letters can be termed “love letters’. No 
terms of endearment are contained in any one of them. They are merely 
requests to meet. Each is devoid of threats, hints at scandal, concern, 
feelings or pregnancy. Could it really be, as alleged, he needed to lure her to 
a, quiet spot so he coutd kill her? Were these letters the only mechanism by 
which this could be achieved? Did he know she was pregnant? This last 
question is not so ridiculous as may at first appear. Lizzie Sherratt was eight 
months pregnant when she was murdered. But her father, with whom she 
lived, knew nothing of it. Neither did her sisters-in-law, her brothers, her 
friends, any witnesses and, claimed Bostock, neither did he. 


Lizzie Sherratt was described in court as being of “heavy build”. So perhaps 
what should seem patently obvious was actually far from being so. 


Yet there still remains one serious doubt concerning Bostock’s claim that his 
association was purely innocent. Not through the letters he wrote but by 
the anonymous letter his mother received. He maintained throughout that 
his only reason for setting up a meeting was this piece of poison pen, for 
which he thought Lizzie to be responsible. He was not pressed further in 
court. But of course she had written to him in January that year. He must 
have recognised the handwriting, so must have known its author and in 
turn, its implication. 
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CHAPTER 5 


Bostock stood trial for murder at the West Riding Assizes 
in Leeds on the 24th July 1925, before a jury which 
included three women. Throughout, be showed very little 
emotion, and for the most part sat, arms folded, listening 
intently. 


The trial itself followed closely the same format as the Rotherham hearings, 
the only real difference being Bostock’s change of story. In the witness box 
he told the court he had not visited the Rail Mill Inn as he had told police. 
Instead, he had visited the Forge Inn some yards away. The reason he gave 
for his error was that he had always confused the two. But he did not 
inform the police, nor defending counsel, until after the hearing in 
Rotherham. It held little sway with the jury, who had no hesitation in 
finding him guilty, his execution bejng fixed for August 11th 1925. 


An appeal was lodged two weeks later, postponing the execution, and was 
heard on 18th August. Mr G H B Streatfield, appearing for Bostock, claimed 
the verdict to be against the weight of evidence. He cited three main 
points. Firstly, that the statements made by him to work colleagues 
regarding some woman he claimed to have “got into trouble” were irrelevant 
because they could not be connected to Lizzie Sherratt. Secondly, that all 
the witnesses who claimed to have seen him with Lizzie on the night of her 
death could not be relied on because their identification evidence was so 
poor. The third and final point was that of the crucial letters. Here, he tried 
to argue that these in no way could provide proof of anything other than a 
casual acquaintance. 


The argument failed and the appeal was dismissed. 


Alfred Bostock was executed on 3rd September 1925 at Leeds Prison. He 
did not die alone; his companion on the scaffold was Wilfred Fowler, 
member of a Sheffield gang found guilty of murdering William Plommer in 
Princess Street, Sheffield. Pierrepoint conducted the double execution. 


In the face of such circumstantial evidence, and there were copious amounts 
of it, it is difficult not to accept his guilt. Yet there are still some tantalising 
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points that intrigue. If Alfred Bostock had conducted a secret affair with 
Lizzie Sherratt for at least eight months, which had not been discovered by 
either family, why did he meet her, in daylight, in a public place? Why did he 
walk down to what was a popular place by the river where he could be 
easily seen by boatmen and strolling couples? Why also, after carrying out a 
brutal, frenzied attack, which left blood along the footpath, up on the 
railings, bushes and grass verge did he sustain no bloodstains? Finally, how 
did he know she was going to visit Rose Flint that night? No-one other than 
Lizzie herself knew that. Was he telling the truth or was he blinded by his 
need to murder her? 
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